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Red-eyed Vireos, Awake and Asleep 


By FRANCIS H. HERRICK 


With photographs from nature by the author 


HOUGH commonly shy and retiring, wild birds are not always dif- 

G 6 ficult to approach, and one is often reminded of their marked 

individuality by finding a pait which are comparatively tame. The 

female, to be sure, usually displays the greater confidence, at least within 
the magnetic influence of nest and young. 

This was the case with the Red-eyed Vireos, whose nest was discovered 
by the sharp eyes of a child four years old, in a maple tree beside a house 
and close to a well-trodden path. The child had made no mistake, for there 
on the nest sat the mother-bird. When we saw her.half rise to her feet 
every little while, and with head depressed examine something with eager 
attention, then we knew there were young birds, for it was the twenty- 
eighth of June. By the aid of a mirror we were soon watching three little 
Vireos, which had just emerged from. their shells. The old bird would 
follow closely every movement of the pole, and flit off quietly only when 
the glass nearly touched her head. 

For four days the mother brooded almost continuously. She would sit 
for ten or fifteen minutes, go off without a sound, and in a moment return 
warbling to the twig, bringing a gray caterpillar or a snow-white moth; 
then we noticed the cocoons and green larve of insects, spiders, and, later, 
small dragon-flies. As she hopped along the slender spray and stood erect 
over her nest, three delicate heads on skinny necks were quickly upraised, 
trembling like tuning forks, presenting as many yellow targets to the aim 
of the parent, who tucked deep into the throat of each the destined food. 
After examining and cleaning the nest, brooding was again resumed. Life 
seemed to move in an orderly routine like clockwork, varied, to be sure, by 
casual events, such as the approach of the male or a change in the weather. 
The eyes began to open on the fourth day, when the first faint cheeps of 
the young were audible at a aistance of a few feet. 
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The male sang much, but seldom fed his young. Whenever he did 
descend with food he was inclined to linger at the nest, and block the 
path of his more active mate, who was eager to brood. With querulous 
notes the impatient female would then peck and pull at his neck-feathers, 
until he seemed to take the hint, and move away. 

On the day following there was a steady downpour of rain until mid- 
afternoon, but, to our surprise, the brooding was frequently interrupted. 
Once we noticed that, as the male approached with an insect, the female 


FEMALE RED-EYED VIREO INSERTING FOOD INTO THE THROAT OF 
A YOUNG BIRD 


began to twitter and shake her wings. Thus, division of labor sometimes 
reaches this stage; the little hen broods, while the cock purveys the food. 
At other times when the male announced his presence, the female would 
utter a rolling chirp, and with vibrating wings retire before her mate, who 
performed the routine duties of feeding, but seldom entered the nest. 
Again she would give chase with drooping and quivering wings, as if to 
take the insect from him, but in this she did not succeed. Such actions 
are commonly witnessed, during the period of sexual activity, in many birds, 
and their meaning is not far to seek. The noisy celebration of the Fourth 
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did not disturb the tranquillity of these little workers, who would not even 
wince when a cannon firecracker was exploded in the street below. 
When the young Vireos were a week old I began to watch their nest - 
ing habits at night more closely, and found that, while the male apparently 
roosted near by, the female invariably slept on the nest. At from fifteen to 
twenty-minutes after sundown she was regularly at her post, and even at 


THE BIRD SHOWN IN PRECEDING PICTURE, ASLEEP ON HER NEST 


Photographed after sundown with exposure of five minutes, July 5, 7.05-7.10 P.M. The head turned to the left 
side (and directed to the right of the picture), is buried up to the eyes in the feathers of the back 


this hour usually fast asleep. So profound, indeed, were her slumbers, 
that I could often enclose her in my hand and stroke her feathers without 
awaking her. She slept with her head twisted back and buried deep in the 
feathers between the shoulders. An apparently headless trunk or a little 
ball of feathers was all that could be seen, and the only motion discern- 
ible came from the regular pulsations of breathing. 

In this manner the mother apparently passed the night, unless disturbed. 
When aroused by a ruder movement of the hand, she would peck feebly 
at a raised finger, but if not further molested the eyes would gradually 
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close, and the heavy head turning slowly on its axis settle down on the soft 
cushion again. If actually driven off she would return in a second, and 
in another moment would be fast asleep. 

On a quiet evening, just after sundown, the camera was mounted on a 
suitable platform, and two photographs were made of this sleeping bird 
without awaking her. In the first the plate was exposed for five.and in 
the second for twenty minutes, both yielding good prints, allowing for the 
regular movements of respiration. 

The sleeping habits of birds do not appear to have received much at- 
tention, and are often difficult to observe. That they vary not only in differ - 
ent species, but with the season and other conditions is obvious. When 
not breeding, many of the smaller perching birds seek the dense coverts or 
foliage, which afford protection from cold as well as from enemies. Grouse 
are sometimes found enclosed in light snow; Quail huddle in dense covies 
on the ground, where they pass the night; birds of prey, like Hawks and 
Eagles, sleep at odd intervals by day or night, with the head buried in 
the feathers of the back. The diurnal sleep of Owls and Goatsuckers is 
more readily observed. The male Robin has been known to pass the night 
at a long distance from its nest. In a community of the great Herring 
Gull, which knows no repose by day or night, the old birds take frequent 
naps at all hours, and either while on the perch or the nest. This Gull 
will occasionally doze with head drawn in and eyes closed, but usually 
conceals its head in its feathers like a Hawk or Vireo. But, if at the such 
times, the Gull is dull of sight, its hearing is keen; for at an alarm it will 
suddenly throw up its head and with outstretched neck scream loud enough 
to be heard for half a mile. Some of the Pheasants sleep with the head 
either drawn in on shortened neck, or turned back and concealed. So far 
as 1 have observed, the same bird always turns its head to the same side in 
sleep, and this seems to follow as a matter of course from the force of 
habit. 

When we analyze the tameness of such a bird as the Vireo just de- 
scribed, we must recognize two elements which enter into the problem 
in varying degrees,—the sum of its daily experiences and the strength of 
its instincts, — both of which are subject to constant variation. In this in- 
stance the strength of the brooding and other parental instincts undoubt- 
edly tended to allay the temporary sense of fear and to increase the 
apparent tameness observed. One cannot help feeling that such profound 
sleep could not conduce, in the long run, to great length of life in either 
parent or offspring. 

This nest was not disturbed beyond removing some obstructing leaves, 
and was not watched beyond the tenth day, when the wing-quills were 
growing apace. We were glad to learn, however, that the brood was safely 
reared, and we hope it made a good passage southward in the fall. 


The Nesting Habits of the White-tailed 
Ptarmigan in Colorado 


By EVAN LEWIS 
With photographs from nature by the author 


REVIOUS to starting out to hunt the nest of the Rocky Mountain 
P or White-tailed Ptarmigan in 1890, I had never been in their sum- 
mer haunts in the nesting season. Having been referred to a man in 
Denver who claimed to have hunted Ptarmigan at all seasons of the year, 
he told me there would be no difficulty in discovering their nests if in a 
region where they were found in any number. He said they always nest 
among the small willows that grow anywhere above timber-line. 

As I had seen flocks of over five hundred Ptarmigan at one time on 
Mount Evans and around Chicago Lakes, that was the ground selected for 
hunting them. Instead of finding them in flocks, only single pairs were to be 
seen and in many cases one male or one female. When a male bird was 
flushed it usually rose with the scream or whistle peculiar to this species. 
The cry was usually taken up by another male within hearing and in a short 
time the birds were fighting and chasing each other till one was driven back 
to his own grounds. The females were seen only near nightfall, either feeding 
on insects that had fallen during the day on the large snowfields or on the 
young shoots of alpine clover. This feeding, if on clover, was kept up till 
it was too dark to follow the bird to its nest; if on insects, the bird usually 
made a number of quite prolonged flights which carried it safely beyond 
observation. 

On June 18 a nest was found, the bird merely leaving the nest as the 
foot was about to fall on it, and in less than fifteen seconds was again cov- 
ering her eggs. The nest was a mere hollow in the ground that looked 
like the work of the bird herself. A little dried grass and a few feathers 
was all that kept bird and eggs from resting on bare ground. Contrary to 
expectations, there was not a willow within one hundred feet. One or two 
gnarled pifon trees stood about fifty feet away. The nest was not round 
but elliptical in form, and the bird never went on the nest except the long 
way of the ellipse, sitting facing either the east or the west. 

The search was then renewed and continued till July 7, but on entirely 
different ground, as the willows were avoided. The result was two old 
nests of the preceding year, with the egg-shells still in the nest. One of 
these was on a very small bunch of grass more than half way to the top of 
what is known as Mount Goliah, just east of Lower Chicago Lake, in a 
rather deep wash for that mountain; the grass spot was just out of the way 
of the water. In this case no willows were nearer than two thousand feet. 
The other old nest was on the same slope of the mountain, about half a 
mile farther north. 
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WHITE-TAILED PTARMIGAN ON NES1I 


A nearer view of the bird shown in the following picture 
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In 1892, learning that a photograph of this bird on its nest was in de- 
mand, I spent another month in the search. Only old nests were found. 
One of these was under some rocks but on the grass. It was in one of the 
places where the sun melted the snow off, while the rock kept it from falling 
there. The search was continued one month every year, but no nests 
containing eggs were found till 1901. 

At that time I was carrying a small camera and taking photographs of 
all kinds of nests that came in my way while looking for Ptarmigan. I had 


WHITE-TAILED PTARMIGAN ON NEST 


started south from Echo Lake, through the timber, toward the top of the 
mountain. A Ruby-crowned Kinglet was seen carrying moss and its nest 
discovered and tree marked. 

On reaching timber-line a Junco was seen building, and a search was 
made for a loose stone to mark the spot for a photograph when the set was 
complete. In the search I was just about to put my hand on a Ptarmi- 
gan when I saw what it was. I then made two exposures with the small 
camera and left the camera on top of a large rock to mark the spot, the 
nest being three steps and one foot due south from the mark. I went to the 
cabin at the lake and got the large camera and tripod. When I returned I 
took three rather shorter steps, as I supposed, and looked for the bird or its 
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nest. For ten minutes I looked over the ground foot by foot. I could not 
believe my own eyes that the bird was not there, yet I could not see her. 
At last 1 was about to return to the mark and step the ground over again, 
when a reflection from the bird’s eye showed her to me just one foot from 
where I was standing. 

The camera was set up and several exposures were made. One of the 
resulting photographs was reproduced as a frontispiece to BiRD-LORE. 
(Vol. III, December, 1901.) The eggs, six in number, were also pho- 
tographed. 

This nest, like the one found in 1890, was eiliptical in shape, but the 
bird would go on her nest only from the east and always sat with her head 
to the west. The bird would return within a few feet of her nest and then 
dart suddenly at the head or the hand of one handling her eggs. There were 
no willows near the nest, and the eggs, six in number, were partly incu- 
bated when discovered June 21. 

In 1902 I was in California during the nesting season of the Ptarmi- 
gan, but last year a nest was found on July 5 by Mrs. Douthwaite, of 
La Fayette, Colo., on James’ Peak, near Loch Lomond, containing seven 
eggs. This bird was frightened from her nest by dogs and threw a num- 
ber of her eggs out and down over the rocks, where they were broken and 
were found to be incubated almost to hatching. 

This nest was also elliptical in shape and the bird always sat facing the 
east. A number of dead willow twigs and grass had evidently been carried 
together by the bird herself to make this nest. Unlike the other two I 
have seen with bird on nest, this bird was not so well concealed by her 
surroundings and, as shown in 
the accompanying photographs, 
was plainly visible. 

Altogether I have seen three 
nests containing bird and eggs 
and four complete sets of eggs, 
besides over twenty old nests con- 
taining only the last year’s egg- 
shells and a few feathers; and 
while I must confess but little 
knowledge of their nesting habits, 
this much I claim —that they 
never nest in the willows but in 

A PTARMIGAN CHICK. the open, depending on their 
color for protection ; that they remain sitting till nearly or actually touched 
by the human foot or hand ; that they place their nest differently in differ- 
ent seasons owing to the amount of snow, and that different individuals 
vary in the season of nesting, as I have seen young birds full-grown and on 
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same day (August 5, 1900) I saw chicks half-grown and others apparently 
just hatched. - The photograph of the chick was one of those seen that 
date. This chick was held on the hand till the camera was focused and 
exposure made. Jt went about three feet toward the old one and then 
stopped to feed before going farther. The old bird showed more fight 
after the young one had safely returned to her than while we were hold- 
ing and photographing it. The conduct of both adult and young, unless 
alarmed, is about the same in the presence of men as that of ordinary do- 
mestic fowls. Their food in summer-time is insects and young grass or 
clover, in winter-time willow or birch buds. During the molt of August 
and September some birds are too weak to fly and can be caught, and they 
must often become the prey of foxes and coyotes at that season. 


CHIMNEY SWIFT 
Photographed from life, by R. H. Beebe, Arcade, N. Y., July, 1903 


A Visit to the Lake Erie Terns 


By GERTRUDE FAY HARVEY 


With photographs from nature by RoBERT F. GriGcGs 


EN and Chickens, or, to speak more definitely, Old Hen, Big 
Chicken, Little Chicken and Chick, form an insignificant group 
of islands in western Lake Erie. They are quite devoid of at- 

traction to all save the naturalist, a fact for which he is duly grateful. 

Old Hen contains several acres of ground, is fairly well wooded, and 
has a boat-landing and a farm-house which is occupied during the sum- 
mer season. The. Chickens are barren gravel piles in the midst of the 
water, offering neither food nor shelter to any living thing. They are 
the home of the Terns, for whom a mere resting-place is sufficient, and 
who find on these stones the things most needed—seclusion and freedom 
from pursuit. These Terns, known as the Common or Wilson’s Tern, 
or more picturesquely, Sea Swallow, are of the same species as those 
which frequent the ‘Atlantic coast. 

Terns, unlike Gulls, which are seldom seen’ except in open waters, 
haunt the shores and bays, and are familiar to all who visit the lake- 
cities and islands. They soar slowly over the water at the side of ex- 
cursion boats, often with bills directed downward, watching for their prey. 
Suddenly one descends, thrusts its bill into the crest of the wave and 
rises in an easy gliding curve— unsuccessful. Judging from the number 
of attempts the birds make before capturing one fish, their way of life 
must be difficult indeed. They perch on the poles where fishermen 
spread their nets; they travel tirelessly back and forth and around, singly 
or in groups, one of the loveliest and most distinctive features of our 
lake scenery. The glistening pearly feathers and wide-extended wings, 
the red of bills and feet, the sharp contrast between the shining black 
of crown and neck and the shining white of throat and breast, attract 
the attention of the most careless observer. They live entirely on small 
fish, and are as harmless as Hummingbirds. Like Hummingbirds, too, 
they have been sacrificed chiefly to the plume-hunter’s greed and women’s 
thoughtlessness. The dainty birds are very effective as ornaments; and 
what do the women know, or the plume-hunters either, of the gentle- 
ness, beauty and charm of the wild, living Tern ? 

Birds like these, which find their food and make their homes away 
from the haunts of men, seem peculiarly at the mercy of an invader 
when tracked to their homes. Their eggs and young are on the open 
ground. The parent birds, panic-stricken by the strangeness of the 
attack, hover helplessly about, merely uttering their distressful cries. A 
single Catbird will make a brave fight for her young. Several together 
are afraid of nothing on earth. These thousands of Terns, with strong 
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wings and powerful beaks, are utterly helpless. The seclusion of their 
existence seems to have left them incapable of dealing with an outside 
element. 

A year ago I visited the nests on Little Chicken Island. At that time 
we found a few young birds and a great number of eggs. Most of the 
young birds were not more than a few days old, and often a chick would 
be in the nest with unhatched eggs. This year our visit was made just 
three days later, but the nesting season was much farther advanced. On 
both occasions I was one of a party from the Ohio Lake Laboratory at 
Sandusky. 

The little party who visited Hen and Chickens last July consisted of 
two women with opera-glasses and note-books, and three men with 
botanical cases and camera,—a very harmless, sunburned, unconventional 
company. We made our start from Put-in-Bay, one of the most pictur- 
esque islands of the lake, and famous as the scene of Perry’s victory. 
Our launch was engaged the evening before, so that we were ready for 
an early start. At six o’clock we were on hand, eating a picnic break- © 
fast on the boat landing. At seven our engineer appeared, and, an hour 
and a half later, we landed on ‘‘ Old Hen,’’ delighted to reach firm land 
after a ten-mile ride in the trough of the waves. 

This island is at a considerable distance from any other of its size, and 
is in itself an interesting study. Tame pigs and chickens seemed at first 
the only inhabitants. Sheep, rabbits and a perfectly fearless fox-squirrel 
were next discovered. Ring-necked Pheasants, Marsh and Crow Black- 
birds, Kingbirds, Olive-sided Flycatchers and Pewees, Red-eyed Vireos, 
Song Sparrows, and Sandpipers seemed to constitute the whole bird stock 
of the place. The island is rocky, mostly covered with soil heavy enough 
to sustain large trees, but exposed about the shore, where wild flowers and 
mosses flourish in the clefts. Great masses of rock have broken away from 
the mainland and slipped down, leaving narrow fissures in which the water 
plays with a gurgling, slapping sound. In some places the industrious 
waves have brought quantities of pebbles and heaped them up between the 
masses of granite, forming a sort of beach. Sandpipers dodged in and out 
among the rocks as we followed them and then reappeared, walking on the 
pebbles at the water’s edge. 

A skiff was secured from the boat-house, and at ten the party set out 
for Little Chicken. From a distance we noticed several Terns flying over 
the island. As we approached, the birds rose from it in a cloud, scattered, 
returned, and hung over our heads, screaming and circling wildly about. 
We landed cautiously, fearful of stepping on the eggs or young birds which 
lay everywhere on the stones. The island is a mass of boulders, many of 
them hardly larger than a man’s fist. Its whole surface, above the usual 
high-water line, is used for nesting. Where drifted sea-weed or chips are 
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available, the birds utilize them as a bed for the eggs, otherwise they lay 
) them on the bare rock. The nests are often only a foot apart, the eggs 
inconspicuous, and it required the greatest care to avoid treading on them. 
The eggs were in sittings of two or three, rarely four, buff or ashy with 
spots of lilac and brown. At the time of our visit, July twenty-fifth, most 
of the eggs were hatched and we found great numbers of young birds, vary- 
ing from newly hatched chicks to full-grown birds that ran quickly away 
and disappeared. The little birds either snuggled out of sight among the 
stones or ran to cover. 

Many young birds lay dead on the stones among the nests, victims, per- 
haps, of family feuds or lost to their parents and dead of starvation. They 
could not have fallen from the nest, as land-birds do, nor could they have 
been trodden on by heavy-footed animals, the presence of which Mr. 
Chapman suggests may explain the great number of dead young among the 
Terns which he visited on Penikese Island. 

One of the women, covered over with gray cambric, crouched down 
among the boulders; the other, similarly draped, hid among some scrubby 
willows which grew along one shore. The photographer retired to the far 
end of the island and the other men rowed away, promising to return for 
us in the afternoon. 

Before long the birds began to return, first the young and then the 
adults, most of the latter with fishes in their bills, minnows about three 
inches long being the usual catch. It took a long time for them to settle, 
nor did they do so confidently during our whole stay of four hours. The 
island was soon covered with birds, but the flock above seemed as large 
and as noisy as ever. They would drop down, hover over their nests, per- 
haps touch the stones, and then rise again screaming and resume their 
whirling, distracted flight. Again and again this happened before the birds 
gained courage to alight. As the flock sank lower and more of the birds 
settled on the ground, I distinguished two calls,—one harsh, shrill, com- 
plaining, the other low, clucking. Many of the birds carrying fish uttered 
this call, and on alighting ran about as though looking for their hungry 
families. Within each of those hundreds of mother-birds, to the spectator 
as like each other as so many leaves or pebbles, raged the conflict between 
terror and mother-love. In many cases love triumphed and brought the 
trembling birds to the very feet of the invaders. 

Near my station under the willows lay a large log, under which I knew 
that at least three little Terns were hiding. Presently one of the birds 
flew down, hovered for a moment with upward slanting wings and dangling 
legs, and then dropped to the ground. It carried a fish and advanced 
toward the log, calling softly. She was within about twelve feet, and I 
could clearly see the delicate tinting of her wings, and her full bright eyes. 
One of the little birds ran toward her with gaping bill. She turned and 
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walked away, and the disappointed youngster ran back under the log. 
Again she advanced and a second bird ran out, also to be refused. Then 
she arose and joined the noisy flock above. Presently she or another came 
back and repeated the performance. From the testimony of the other 
watchers, this scene was enacted again and again in different parts of the 
island. Did the mother change her mind at the last moment, and decide 
that it was unsafe to bring her little ones into the open and feed them in 
the time of disturbance, or did she find that they were not her own? In 
the latter case, the little ones, who plainly expected to be fed, are less dis- 
criminating than the parents, or perhaps they merely recognized the food. 
I did not see any birds actually fed, though a great many old Terns walk- 
ing about with laden beaks were visible from my hiding place, and in many 
cases they seemed to dispose of their prey before taking flight. 


THE TERNS LEAVING THE ISLAND 


The photographer, however, was more fortunate. On his end of the 
island there was very little cover, and half a dozenchicks were caught in 
the open and remained in plain view. To these the old birds came with 
food, and after many false starts and many retreats, they succeeded in find- 
ing the right chicks, disposed of their burdens and flew away. This seems 
to indicate that the bird under my observation was unable to find her own 
young, as timidity would have had more effect in the open than in the 
more sheltered position. One case related by the photographer was very 
comical. A mother hunting for her little chick invariably went too, close 
to a full-grown ‘squab.’ (When just hatched they resemble young 
chickens, but at this stage they are much hke young pigeons.) This greedy 
fellow made a dive for the minnow and succeeded in catching hold of it. 
The old bird tried to rise and carry it out of reach, but the squab had firm 
hold and after much flapping and struggling she yielded and went away for 
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another. The poor birds seem to have as hard work satisfactorily disposing 
of their catch as they have making it in the first place. 

The great number of the birds and their exact similarity and quick 
movements made individual observation difficult, unless the bird was very 
close at hand. Exceedingly graceful in the air, with an enormous spread of 
wing, on land the Tern ishandsome but ungraceful, appearing much too 
heavy for his slight feet. At the moment of alighting he is beautiful; once 
on the ground, he moves with a weak, uneven gait. Hundreds of these 
jerking, waddling figures crossing and recrossing in the field of vision give 
little chance of studying any one bird. 

The willows under which | was hiding grew at one side of the island on 
a shelving shore, along which some half-grown birds were wading. A Least 
Sandpiper, the only alien we saw in the colony of Terns, lingered in the shal- 
lows for a while. Farther out there was almost constantly a flock of Terns 
swimming about in the water. Most of them were young birds, distin- 
guished from the adults by less brilliant coloring of bills and feet and by 
brownish tints in the pearl gray of the body. These birds would occasion- 
ally swim to shore and waddle up and down on the pebbles for a while and 
then go back to the water. The presence of this large flock of swimming 
birds explained the sudden disappearance of most of the full-grown young 
soon after our coming to the island. Incapable of sustained flight, if indeed 
they could fly at all, the birds ran to the water and escaped. Many of them 
returned and settled down after we had been hidden awhile. Evidently the 
birds are strong swimmers long before they can fly. Perhaps in the course 
of evolution the birds’ ancestors were swimmers before they were flyers — 
and the life history of the individual follows the same order. These birds 
paddled about serenely, close together, like a flock of Ducks. 

From the report of other observers who have made a longer visit to the 
Tern islands, the birds keep up their noise incessantly, even though there 
be no one in sight. So we had no hope that the whole flock would become 
quiet. By noon, however, the birds were fairly well settled, and at a little 
distance I could see crowds of adult birds walking about or crouching among 
their little ones. Now and then a flock would rise, adding their cries to the 
tumult overhead, and we knew that the photographer was moving his 
camera. His task was a difficult one. He had brought a long piece of 
tubing, thinking to hide at a distance and take pictures in peace, but the 
birds, which were somewhat afraid of him, were in deadly terror of the 
camera, and preferred the man to the machine. The young birds, protected 
by their coloring, at first remained motionless, seemingly unfrightened. On 
being touched or moved, however, so that they knew they were discovered, 
they scurried away, to hide under stones or driftwood, and nothing could 
induce them to come out and face the camera. 

There are two methods of self-protection in universal use among animals 
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too young or too weak to fight; one is hiding, the other running away. 
Both of these schemes were practiced very skilfully by the little Terns. 
When we first landed we saw many of the half-grown birds making off, and 
in a few minutes the island seemed almost deserted. Many of the larger 
ones had taken to the water; but when we looked closely under stones and 
amongst the rubbish we found, to our surprise, that the place was still 
swarming with birds. Every plant .had a chick at its root, and under 
logs and overhanging rocks there were sometimes a dozen. The hiding 
places of the chicks are generally close to the nests. These are often 


NEST AND EGGS OF COMMON TERN 


on windrows of driftwood or rubbish, with whose colors their ‘brownish 
speckled down blends perfectly. 

The older birds run away from the nests and hide among thestones, 
which match their developing feathers better than the debris. It may be 
observed here that while the newly hatched birds match the nests, and 
the half-grown ones the stones, as they grow older and gain power of 
flight, the protective coloring is lost entirely, and the adult is a creature 
of beautiful and striking contrasts. Of the ‘squabs,’ many play the 
trick of the Ostrich, sticking its head into sand. If they can find a 
cover for their heads, they are content to have the rest of the body in 
full view. The one photographed was so confident of his safety that it 
was only with much vigorous prodding that he could be dragged out. 
Many ‘freeze in their tracks’ without trying to conceal themselves at 
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all. One of these was killed by having the tripod leg set down upon 
it. Another was photographed as he rested between two rocks in the 
water. Every wave lifted him and tossed him against the stone; but he 
lay absolutely still, with his eye on the invader. Another crawled under 
a shelving rock, where every wave splashed over him. He looked like a 
hen caught in a thunder-shower, and must have been very uncomfor- 
table; but he'never budged. These birds were not quiet merely in the 
sense of being relaxed; they were holding still, with every muscle rigid. 
The photographer had an experience which illustrates this: One of the 
birds floating in front of the camera was carried by the water out of 
the field. The photographer took him by the beak and steered him 
back into position. He did this repeatedly, and said that the bird held 
its neck so stiff that it seemed like moving a wooden decoy. He even 
declared that he could have picked the creature up by the bill and held 
it out straight and stiff. As he did not try the latter experiment, it is 
possible that the bird would have remonstrated. The muscular effort 
involved must, of course, be very great; and one wonders how the birds 
can maintain it for such a length of time. When finally aroused, how- 
ever, they are like the chicks,—very active. The one held in the hand 
to be photographed fought fiercely with his strong beak and flapped his 
long wings vigorously until he was released, when he flew away at a 
great rate. 

The day was warm,the heat reflected from the rocks oppressive, 
the stinging flies troublesome — but we were all surprised and disappointed 
when the rising of all the birds from the island announced a fresh arrival, 
and the grating of a boat on the pebbles told us that our friends had 
come for us. We tried a few farewell shots at some protesting chicks, 
but succeeded in getting only blurs, indicating their hurried departure from 
the field of action. Then we climbed into the boat and pushed off. 
As we looked back from a distance, the whirling, ‘shrieking cloud sank 
lower, and the Terns, fully reassured for the first time since our arrival 
in the morning, went back to their homes and their little ones. 

We had chosen to watch a few birds closely rather than have a briefer 
view of a great number. During our stay the other members of the party 
had visited Big Chicken and ChickIsland. Big Chicken has several good - 
sized trees and a fisherman’s hut. On this island were reported Terns in 
greater numbers than on Little Chicken and very many Black Terns with 
the others. The Black Tern is asmaller and less timid bird. It nests in 
marshes, and its presence in flocks with the common Tern is hard to explain. 
It is usually seen about the shores and lowlands and is said to feed entirely 
on the insects which abound in such places. We had often noticed them 
flying with the Common Tern over the water, but were surprised to find 
them here in mid-lake in such numbers. 
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Chick Island, the explorers informed us, had no nests upon it, but was 
entirely occupied by Herring Gulls, which were perchingon it as close as 
they could stand. One gentleman carried a great handful of Gulls’ feathers 
which he had picked up on the rocks. 

On our return journey the launch passed near the other island. From 
Big Chicken a flock of birds, like that from the island we had visited, rose 
and scattered, filling the air with their shrieks. The most amusing and novel 
spectacle was Chick Island, which was almost covered by Herring Gulls. 
We did not approach near enough to alarm them, but watched through our 
glasses the sedate and pompous birds, standing almost erect upon the rocks. 
The Gull is much heavier and less graceful than the Tern, and the contrast 
is even stronger between the birds resting than on the wing. They are 
also much larger and darker in color. There they stood, ranged in rows one 
behind the other, soberly clad in drab and brown, apparently assembled for 
educational or religious exercises. Possibly they use the islet as a roosting 
place at night and had come early to secure choice accommodations. Or 
perhaps they are not absolutely tireless on the wing and spend part of their 
time resting and digesting their food. I have often seen them in the even- 
ing flying over the lake when it was so dark that their forms were barely 
distinguishable from the water. It was about half-past four that afternoon 
when we passed the island. We watched the almost motionless birds till 
they were no longed visible against the gray background of the rocks, and 
we did not solve the riddle. 


Copyright, by I.. S. Horton 


WOOD PEWEE ON NEST 
Photographed from nature, by L. 8, Horton, at Hyde Park, N. Y., July, 1903. The nest was in an 
apple tree, seven feet from the ground 
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The Migration of Warblers 
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in the Biological Survey 


With drawings by Louts AGASSIZ FUERTES and Bruce HORSFALL 


YELLOW-THROATED WARBLER 


Wintering abundantly in southern Florida and sparingly north to South 
Carolina, but little can be said of the migration of the Yellow-throated 
Warbler in the Gulf States. The northward movement begins early in 
March and the average date of arrival for fifteen years at Raleigh, N. C., 
is March 26, earliest March 13, 1890; the average at Asheville, N. C., for 
four years is April 21, the earliest April 13, 1893. 

The Yellow-throated Warbler is one of the very earliest fall migrants, 
beginning its southward movement before the middle of summer and reach- 
ing Cuba the latter part of July. The last noted at Washington, D. C., 
was September 4, 1890; at Raleigh, N. C., September 17, 1886, and 
many migrants continue to pass through Florida during the whole month 
of October. 

SYCAMORE WARBLER 


This Mississippi Valley form of the Yellow-throated Warbler arrives on 
the north coast of the Gulf of Mexico about March 10, and spends a 
month in moving slowly north to St. Louis, Mo. Central Indiana is 
reached about the middle of April, and the average date of arrival for ten 
years at Petersburg, Michigan, is April 21. 

The southward migration begins so early that the Sycamore Warbler 
appears in Guatemala by the middle of August. The last do not leave 
Indiana and Missouri until October. 


GRACE’S WARBLER 


Grace’s Warbler spends the winter in northern Mexico and breeds 
north to La Plata county, Colorado, but the only migration record I have 
is of its arrival April 27, 1902, in the Huachuca Mountains of Arizona. 


BLACK-THROATED GRAY WARBLER 


The species enters southern California the first week in April and 
reaches southern British Columbia the third week in the month. The 
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earliest dates in southern Arizona and southern New Mexico are included 
between April 6 and April 9, while the species appears in the northern por- 
tion of its range in Colorado early in May. 

The last do not leave central California until the first week in October 
and do not desert the state until after the middle of the month. 


Notes on the Nesting of the Lawrence’s Warbler 


By ISAAC BILDERSEE 


N May 15, 1903, Dr. Wm. Wiegmann observed a Lawrence’s War- 
O bler (Helminthopbila lawrencii) in Bronx Park, New York City, but 
did not see the bird again that year. On May 18, 1904, he again 
observed an individual of this species in the same locality. It was carrying 
nesting material. On June 6, the bird was observed carrying green larve, 
presumably to its young. On June 8, Dr. Wiegmann and I observed the 
bird at various times during about five hours. Its song, which is described 
elsewhere in this article, was first heard by us on that day. 

On June 10, I remained for about seven hours near the place where we 
had seen this rare Warbler, but I could not find our bird. I had seen a 
female Blue-winged Warbler fly into a certain thicket of catbrier and sec- 
ond-growth of dogwood several times during the day, and, in order to con- 
firm suspicions that I had formed, I concealed myself among some near- by 
bushes and waited. At the end of half an hour I was rewarded by seeing 
the Blue-winged Warbler fly in with food, accompanied by the Lawrence’s 
Warbler. The female immediately dropped to the ground, while the 
Lawrence’s Warbler stayed in the vicinity (at times less than ten feet from 
me). After five minutes the Blue-winged Warbler flew away, the 
Lawrence’s Warbler taking her place on the ground. The Lawrence’s 
Warbler waited until the Blue-winged returned and then flew away 
with her. It was by this time too dark for further observations. On 
June 12, in company with Mr. Waldron Dewitt Miller, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, I paid another visit to the vicinity. In less 
than five minutes we found the nest, which contained six fledglings, evi- 
dently about a week old. The young could not, at that time, be dis- 
tinguished from the fledglings of either the Golden-winged or Blue- winged 
Warblers. Mr. Miller and I observed the birds during the remainder of 
the morning. The parent birds paid frequent visits to the nest, averaging 
about five minutes between their trips. The female stayed on or near the 
nest for about eight minutes each time, the male, or Lawrence’s Warbler 
staying only about three minutes. 

On June 13, the young were perceptibly advanced. At this time the 
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remiges and greater coverts were fairly well developed. On June 14, I 
could see that traces of yellow were present on the breast. The middle 
of the belly and the jugulum were still bare. The wings showed well-de- 
fined white bars. On June 18, Dr. Wiegmann and I made a thorough 
search of the vicinity, but found no trace of the parent birds, the nest or 
the young. The day before this, Dr. Wiegmann had seen the nest in 
place, but empty, except for some undried excrement, and frequent visits 
to the vicinity have been of no avail. 

The nest was placed on the ground (not in a depression). It was at 
the foot of a goldenrod (Solidago) beneath the tip of a spray of beech and 
in a tangle of catbrier and second-growth of dogwood. ‘In the imme- 
diate vicinity were beech, red cedar, pin-oak and chestnut trees. The nest 
was covered with a few dried beech leaves that may have fallen from the 
tree above. It was a typical Blue-winged Warbler’s nest and was arranged 
in concentric layers, the inner layer being composed of red cedar shreds, 
the outer layer consisting of dried black oak leaves. 

Three different songs were noted, all, of course, being given by the 
male, as follows: 

(a) Shre’-e-e, zwe-e-e-e, the first syllable like that of the song of the 
Golden-winged Warbler, the second like that of the song of the Blue- 
wing. This was the song most frequently heard. 

(b) Shree-e, shree, shree, shree, the typical song of the Golden-winged 
Warbler. 

(c) Chip-a-chip-a-chip-a-shree. The first phrase of this song is exactly 
like the song heard during the second song period of the Blue-winged 
Warbler, the second being a typical Golden-wing syllable. 

Besides these three songs we heard a sharp call-note—/zip — and a thin 
scolding note when we came too near the nest. 

I append a description of the Lawrence Warbler: Above bright olive- 
yellow, brighter on occiput, becoming golden yellow on forehead and front 
half of crown; chest, breast, and fore-abdomen pale yellow (paler than in 
a female Blue-wing), obscurely mottled with dusky; crissum and under 
tail-coverts white; a broad patch on the side of the face occupies the entire 
auricular region; a broad triangular black patch occupies the gular and 
jugular region and the chin; this patch is terminated by a very convex pos- 
terior border which almost joins with the auricular patch; a yellowish white 
malar stripe separates the two black patches; wings dusky, tinged with 
slate, and, in some lights, with a bluish tinge; greater wing-coverts edged 
with white, producing two conspicuous, parallel wing-bars; tail dusky, 
each of the two outer feathers (on each side) broadly marked with white, 
the third feather on each being merely tipped with that color. 

It will be seen that this bird differs in several particulars from the speci- 
men figured in the last number of Birp-Lore. 


Potes from Fieln and DBtuvp 


A Strenuous Screech Owl 


During the summer of 1903 my feeling for 
Screech Owls underwent a decided change, 
a large degree of respect being added to the 
fondness already felt for the species. It was 
all due to a family of five young ones which 
were discovered one day late in May, 
perched along a branch about thirty feet 
above the carriage drive. The parents were 
near and furnished good examples of the two 
extremes of color, one being decidedly gray, 
the other as rusty as a Thrasher. The 
youngsters were about evenly divided as to 
color; and how comical they were as they 
craned their necks to look down with those 
big yellow-rimmed eyes, or hunched up 
their shoulders till the heads were literally 
buried among the soft feathers! 

All the afternoon they sat there in the sun 
scarcely changing their position, though the 
old birds had shifted; but about seven 
o’clock the familiar quavering call aroused 
them. The rusty parent appeared presently, 
and by short flights and many low calls— 
both the usual tremulous note and a soft 
‘coo coo coo coo,’ that reminded me of the 
Mourning Dove—persuaded the little ones 
to leave their perches. But as it grew 
darker the rusty Ow! began to object to my 
presence, flying past with loud cracking of 
the bill and sometimes a sharp ‘yow yow/’”’ 
and finally struck me on the side of the head 
a soft enough blow save for the pair of claws 
that seized my scalp with a grip that made 
me sympathize with any mouse they might 
fasten upon. The bird was gone in an in- 
stant, but I had no desire to prolong the 
experience. 

A few weeks later the same family, pre- 
sumably, moved into some trees near the 
house, and any one who approached that 
quarter after dusk was likely to hear many 
bill-crackings and angry, snarling notes, as 
the old bird— always, so far as I could judge, 
the rusty one—-swooped past the intruder. 
At first we often replied to the calls, but 


this made the rusty Owl so furious that it 
several times darted under the roof of the 
piazza and past our heads, and at last was 
emboldened to make another personal at- 
tack, this time slightly breaking the skin 
of the victim. The danger to eyes was too 
great, and all our calling was stopped. 
After that the birds made no trouble beyond 
angry notes and snapping, and by August 
even these ceased.—IsaBELLA McC. Lem- 
MON, Englewood, N. J. 


Goldfinch and Tree Sparrow— 
Difference in Feeding 


I noticed last winter a marked differ- 
ence in the manner in which the Goldfinch 
and Tree ‘Sparrow procure the seeds of the 
evening primrose when feeding upon the 
stalks sticking above the snow. The 
Goldfinch flies to the cluster of seed-capsules 
at the top of a stalk, and clings there while 
it extracts the seeds with its bill. The Tree 
Sparrow, on the- other hand, alights upon 
the stalk and shakes it vigorously—making 
the seed rattle—until it has shaken out a 
number of the seeds, when it drops down to 
the snow and picks them up.—CHRESWELL 
J. Hunt, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Taming a Red-eyed Vireo 


While walking through the yard of Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, last summer, 
my wife and I noticed, at the foot of some 
shrubbery near Appleton Chapel, a young 
Red-eyed Vireo in the early stages of learn- 
ing to fly. Just above our heads, in the 
drooping boughs of one of those fine old 
elms, was the parent bird with food for its 
fledgling. To our surprise, before we 
could move away it dropped down into the 
bushes and fed the little fellow. Anxious to 
see how close the old bird would venture, 
we placed the young bird higher up in the 
bushes and took our stand close by. On 
her return the old bird did not hesitate, but 
came within a few feet of us and deliv- 
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ered her dainty morsel. Then, by placing 
the young bird on the forefinger and holding 
it in the bushes, we succeeded in-persuading 
the mother to feed her young several times. 
To find out how much courage she would 
develop, my wife held the young bird on her 
hand several yards from the bushes and en- 
tirely clear of them. When the old bird 
came back, the first time her heart failed her 
and she hovered about us and then flew 
back to the elm. As we remained quietly, 
though there were many passing along the 
walk, she fluttered about and finally fed her 
young. This was repeated several times, 
usually with considerable scolding. Though 
we could not induce her to light on the 
hand, lack of time prevented us from carry- 
ing our trials any further. The fearless- 
ness of the bird was surprising to us, never 
before having had such confidence shown us 
by aparent bird. We felt confident that with 
patient effort the mother would have lighted 
on our hands and fed her offspring. The 
amount of courage she did show, however, 
is worthy of note.—SamueL C. Patmer, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Mockingbirds in New Jersey 


In the middle of the month of November, 
1902, I saw a Mockingbird in the garden 
of a neighbor, who told me that it had been 
around for several days and had been 
noticed by other neighbors. I watched him 
for some time and might have let the inci- 
dent pass had I not been told by Mr. Kim- 
ball C. Atwood, of Oradel, N. J., that he 
saw a Mocking-bird feeding on the berries 
of a vine overhanging his piazza, early in 
January, 1903. The bird appeared cold and 
hungry. He put out a squirrel’s cage with 
food; the bird entered and was caught. He 
was transferred to a Mocking-bird cage and 
given tempting food, but became very rest- 
less; he evidently had not been reared in 
confinement. A few weeks later, while Mr. 
Atwood was in Florida, and hearing the 
songs of the free Mockers, the captive bird 
died. The question arises, Was this the same 
Mockingbird I saw five miles farther west 
a few weeks before, or was it one of a nest 
that had been reared here? A pair of Mock- 
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ingbirds bred near here, where the Home of 
Incurables now stands, some twenty years 
ago, but I heard nothing of them after that 
summer.—Henry Hates, Ridgewood, N. 7. 


A Thieving Chebec 


On June 2, I found, in a small maple sap- 
ling by the side of a brook, a Yellow 
Warbler’s nest containing four eggs. The 
mother-bird did not seem to object to my 
looking into her nest, but when I had with- 
drawn a short distance she began to chirp 
angrily. Turning around, I saw the 
cause of her trouble. A Chebec, or Least 
Flycatcher, flew to the side of the nest, and 
hovering on its wings began to pluck out 
some of the building material. 

The poor Yellow Warbler, that had spent 
so much time and pains upon her cozy 
home, succeeded in driving him away, but 
not until he had stolen nearly all he could 
carry in his bill. 

It seems very probable to me that the 
Chebec was building somewhere a nest of 
its own and so counted itself very fortunate 
(until it was driven away by the Yellow 


Warbler) in finding so much easily pro- 
cured material.—AppIsON WILLIAMSON. 


Two Years for an Oriole’s Nest 


For many years the Baltimore Orioles 
have nested in the elms about our house. 
Whether it is the same pair each year or not 
I cannot say, but I am inclined to think it is. 

Two years ago they did not build near us 
as usual, so I was glad to find them at work 
in 1903, on a nest quite near the house. 
My pleasure, however, was short-lived, as 
the nest was deserted before it was half 
completed, and the birds disappeared from 
the neighborhood. About the middle of 
May, 1904, while looking at this unfinished 
nest, I saw a female Oriole fly into it and 
pick at it here and there, while her bril- 
liantly colored mate flew down close to her 
and acted as though he wanted to help; but 
I have never yet seen a male Oriole working 
on a nest,—perhaps Madam objects. Since 
that time she has worked steadily, and now 
(May 23) the nest looks nearly finished. — 
Frank T. Antes, Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Book News and Reviews 


AMERICAN NaTurRAL History: A 


THE 
Foundation of Useful Knowledge of the 
Higher Animals of North America. By 


Wituiam T. Hornapay. Illustrated by 
227 original drawings by Beard, Rungius, 
Sawyer and others; 116 photographs, 
chiefly by Sanborn, Keller and Under- 
wood, and numerous maps and charts. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
1904. Royal 8vo. xxv + 449 pages. 


This handsome volume treats of mammals, 
birds, reptiles, amphibians and _ fishes. 
One hundred and forty-one pages are de- 
voted to birds, some one hundred and eighty 
North American and a few extra - limital 
species being dealt with. Lack of space has 
evidently forced the exclusion of such com- 
mon species as Wilson’s and the Hermit 
Thrushes, the Field and Chipping Spar- 
rows, and other equally familiar birds, but, 
doubtless, enough are included to form the 
“foundation” the author has in view, for a 
broader knowledge of ornithology. A 
foundation, however, should have no weak 
places, and before this book passes to the 
succeeding editions we sincerely trust it will 
reach, it deserves a careful technical revi- 
sion. The statements, for example, that 
“ Alaska is yet to be heard from” in regard 
to Song Sparrows, that the Chuck-will’s- 
Widow replaces the Nighthawk in the 
South, that the Black Skimmer “on our 
shores is a visitor of great rarity,” and others 
equally incorrect, have no place in a work 
of this kind. 

Song being the bird’s most attractive 
characteristic, it is to be regretted that in a 
volume destined to have so wide a circula- 
tion as the one under consideration, fuller 
justice has not been paid to the musical 
powersof birds. The Bobolink, for example, 
is declared to be merely “a very acceptable 
singer” ; the Chat, it is said, “hasno regular 
song,” no mention whatever is made of the 
vocal powers of such musical species as the 
Scarlet Tanager, Baltimore Oriole and 
Goldfinch, the song of the Ruby - crowned 
Kinglet, the author states, has “quite 
escaped” him, and since he does not re- 


member ever having heard the Rose- breasted 
Grosbeak sing, he concludes that it can be 
“no great singer, not more than third-rate, 
at the best. . . ”! 

Perhaps, however, after all, descriptions 
of a bird’s song may best be left to the 
bird itself, and Mr. Hornaday was wise in 
permitting the birds to deal with this subject 
while he pleads their right to the protection 
their great economic value to man should 
win them. Bird protection is, indeed, the 
text of many an eloquent sermon in this 
volume, and here Mr. Hornaday lays the 
stones of his foundation with no uncertain 
hand. With equal force he writes of recent 
imaginative, so-called ‘nature books,’ and 
his condemnation of this insidious type of 
literature should be taken to heart by every 
would-be naturalist. 

No small part of the value of the portion 
of this book relating to birds is due to its 
numerous and generally excellent illustra- 
tions. Nearly one hundred of these are by 
Edmund J. Sawyer, whose work clearly en- 
titles him to a place in the front rank of 
American bird artists. — F. M. C. 


NortTH AMERICAN Birps’ Ecos, by CHESTER 
A. Reep, B.S. _ Illustrating the eggs of 
nearly every species of North American 
birds. New York. Doubleday, Page & 
Company. 1904. 8vo. 356 pages. 
This book will be welcomed by every 

bird student as a handy work of reference 

on the nests and eggs of North American 
birds. Every species and subspecies found 
in North America north of Mexico is in- 
cluded. The classification and nomencla- 
ture is that of the American Ornithologists’ 

Union’s Check- List. 

The account of each species is headed by 
its ‘range.’ In most cases the distinguish- 
ing points of the bird are then briefly stated 
and frequently short notes on food or habits 
are added. Here may be mentioned the in- 
genious use of small marginal figures of the 
birds which give an idea of their appearance 
to one not familiar with them. The book 
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has thus a broader scope than is indicated 
by its title. 

The descriptions of the nests and eggs are 
of a rather general character, not always as 
definite and full as might be desired. The 
data of many of the eggs figured is also 
given. 

The illustrations are the most important 
features of the work. The egg of almost 
every species is figured, natural size, and 
the ground color of the egg is indicated in 
brackets beneath it. Among the rarer eggs 
shown are those of the Carolina Paroquet, 
Solitary Sandpiper and Great Auk. 

In addition, there are eighty-five illustra- 
tions (fifty of them full-page), reproduced 
from photographs of nests, most of them 
with eggs, others with parent or young. 
Many of these have appeared before in vari- 
ous publications and a considerable number 
are the work of the author. For the most 
part, they are very satisfactory. Among the 
most effective may be mentioned those of the 
Loggerhead Shrike, Redstart, Woodcock, 
Grasshopper Sparrow, Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird, Long-eared Owl and Red-eyed 
Vireo,—all but the first two showing the old 
bird sitting on nest. 

In the preface the author gives excellent 
advice to young bird-students, condemning 
the indiscriminate collecting of eggs and 
advocating the study of the live bird and 
the use of the camera for photographing 
nests.— W. DEW. M. 


Birp Lire Srories: Compiled from the 
writings of Audubon, Bendire, Nuttall 
and Wilson, by CLARENCE Moores 
Weep. Book I, Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany, Chicago, New York, London. 
With the very worthy object of supplying 

teachers with readable and accurate biog- 

raphies of our common birds, Professor 

Weed has wisely gone to writers who loved 

truth no less than birds. Twenty-four 

species are included in the present volume, 
and each is illustrated by a coloritype of 
mounted birds. 

The bibliophile will doubtless not ap- 
prove of the modification of the ‘ language 
and punctuation’ of the text of the authors 
quoted from without any indication what- 
ever of the changes made by the compiler, 
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and it is to be hoped that in the future vo - 
umes of this series, which are announced, 
this difficulty will have been overcome. 
—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines. 


Tue Conpor.—The May-June number of 
‘The Condor’ contains four general articles 
of more than usual interest. Under the 
title of ‘The Home Life of a Buccaneer,’ 
W. K. Fisher gives an interesting account 
of the habits of the Man-o’-War Bird on 
Laysan Island, describing the peculiar 
actions of the male and the inflation of his 
brilliant red gular sac during the mating 
season. The Man-o’-War Bird is almost 
incapable of walking on land but is per- 
fectly at home in the air, so much so that it 
even drinks while on the wing. Emerson’s 
article on the Farallone Islands gives the 
results of a visit to the wonderful bird 
rookery on the California coast in the sum- 
mer of 1903, and compares the conditions 
with those which existed at the time of a 
previous visit in 1887. As might be expected, 
many changes were found to have taken 
place and some of the colonies had disap- 
peared during the intervening sixteen years. 
We can scarcely have too many papers of 
this kind containing detailed studies of 
localities or breeding resorts of special in- 
terest, but what is especially needed are 
series of photographs of particular nesting 
colonies, or definite points, for comparison 
with similar views of the same spots in the 
future. Such photographs would bring 
out more clearly than any description pos- 
sibly can, the changes which occur after 
the lapse of a few years. 

Mrs. Bailey describes the nesting habits 
of the Rock Wren in New Mexico, and calls 
attention to the number of stones found in 
the nests or arranged like walks in front. 
Several of the twelve nests examined in 1903 
contained a large number of stones, and one 
had 260 stones, none less than half an inch 
in length. The question naturally suggests 
itself, ‘‘ How general is the Salpinction use 
of stones, and what proportion of nests 
have the walks leading away from them ?’’ 
Price contributes notes on birds found in 
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midwinter in the High Sierra, and enume- 
rates nine species which are resident at that 
season. Two other papers complete the list 
of general articles: under the title ‘Explan- 
atory,’ Belding gives some unpublished notes 
collected nearly twenty years ago, during 
the preparation of his ‘Land Birds of the 
Pacific District’; and Hanna concludes his 
brief remarks on Nevada Birds. Among 
the notes ‘From Field and Study,’ W. K. 
Fisher records the interesting fact that 
in March, 1904, several Black-footed Al- 
batrosses were observed executing their 
peculiar dance on the surface of the water 
about 100 miles at sea off San Diego, Cal. 
This interesting performance was first fully 
described in Fisher’s ‘Birds of Laysan 
Island,’ and in his article in ‘ The Auk’ 
for January 1904, pp, 11-14.—T. S. P. 


Witson Butitetin.—The contents of 
‘Wilson Bulletin’ No. 47, which has 
appeared since our last review, is as follows: 
‘Some Birds of Olympia, Wash.’, J. M. 
Keck; ‘All Day with the Birds,’ ‘Ober- 
lin all Day with the Birds,’ Lynds Jones; 
‘An All-Day Bird Study,’ B. H. Wilson; 
‘The Song of the Dickcissel,’ P. M. Sil- 
loway; ‘Spring Migration in Lorain 
County, Ohio, 1904,’ Lynds Jones, and ‘A 
Door-yard List from Morton Park, IIl.,’ 
O. M. Schantz. 

J. M. Keck includes 117 species in his 
list of the birds of Olympia, Wash., which 
is the result of occasional observations during 
the period between September 1 and May 5. 
In connection with this paper it might be of 
interest to consult that of S. F. Rathbone, 
who has studied the birds of Seattle ( Auk, 
1902, pp. 131-141), a locality situated a lit- 
tle to the northward on the sound. The 
migration during the past spring was of 
unusual interest, since vast numbers of 
species, far in excess of average seasons, 
swept northward over the country during 
the second and third weeks of May. As a 
consequence, most observers who were in 
the field for the purpose of being ‘all day 
with the birds’ were fortunate in seeing 
large numbers. The most remarkable list 
on account of the length, and one which 
any single observer will have difficulty in 
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equaling, is that of Lynds Jones, who, be- 
tween 3:30 A. M. and 6:30 P. M. on May 9g, 
identified 128 species in the vicinity of 
Oberlin, Ohio. With the possible exception 
of Southern Illinois and the Lower Hudson 
Valley, we know of no other locality where 
such a list could be formed.—A. K. F. 

BULLETIN OF THE MICHIGAN ORNITHO- 
LOGICAL CLus.—In the June number of the 
Bulletin, B. H. Swales completes his ‘ List 
of the Land Birds of Southeastern Michi- 
gan,’ recording 165 species in all. Other 
papers are ‘Some Notes on the Life History 
of the American Redstart,’ by J. C. Wood, 
and ‘ Birds in Decoration,’ A. H. Griffith. 
There are numerous notes of interest from 
field and museum, while a page is devoted 
to the work of the Michigan Audubon 
Society. An editorial announces the prepa- 
ration, by Prof. W. B. Barrows, of a new 
list of the birds of Michigan.—W. S. 


Book News 


‘The Destruction of Birds by the Ele- 
ments in 1903 — 04,’ by Edward Howe 
Forbush, occupies pages 457-503 of the 
Fifty-first Annual Report of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Agriculture. It con- 
tains a large amount of valuable data, mos¢ 
of which, but for Mr. Forbush’s well-di- 
rected efforts, would have escaped permanent 
record. 

In the ‘ Bulletin’ of the New York Zoo- 
logical Society (No. 14, July, 1904), under 
the heading ‘A Dangerous Exponent of 
Nature,’ Mr. W. T. Hornaday, Director of 
the Society, characterizes Mr. William J. 
Long as “the most visionary writer who has 
ever appeared before the American public 
in the guise of a naturalist.” 

‘Our Animal Friends’ continues to pub- 
lish many articles of special interest to bird 
students. The July number of this maga- 
zine contains several bird drawings, by 
Robert J. Sim, which deserve more than 
passing commendation. 

A revised and enlarged edition of Wal- 
ters’ ‘ Wild Birds in City Parks’ has been 
issued by the publisher, A. W. Mumford. 
It is announced that 8,500 copies of this 
useful work have been printed. 
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spondents and contributors whose communi- 
cations, owing to an absence from which 
he has only recently returned, have remained 
long unacknowledged. 

In this connection it may not be out of 
place to add a postscript to the letter to Birp- 
Lore written from Miami, Florida, May 2, 
(Birp-Lore, May-June, p. 103). After 
some discouraging experiences in the Okee- 
chobee and Indian River regions, it may 
be remembered that we turned toward the 
Florida Keys with the hope of finding in 
these more remote districts some place which 
has escaped the plume-hunter’s attention: 

But, alas! Warden Bradley, who had 
sailed from Flamingo to Miami to meet us, 
brought only the most unpromising account 
of the birds in the county under his care. 
Plumers had looted the great Cuthbert Rook- 
ery, killing most of the aigrette-bearing 
Herons, and other species which it was espe- 
cially desired to see were not to be found. 

In the meantime news concerning Fla- 
mingoes was received, which required an 
early departure for the Bahamas; and since 
the especial object of our trip south was to 
study the almost unknown nesting-habits of 
these remarkable birds, we lost no time in 
setting sail for their headquarters. The 
uncertainties of cruising in these waters at 
this season is indicated by the fact that 
twelve days were required to make a four 
days’ voyage. Nor did we at once discover 
the object of our search. Indeed, a month 
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had passed before the birds were actually 
found. This time, however, we were suc- 
cessful beyond our most ardent expecta- 
tions. The difficulties incident to photo- 
graphing and studying so wild a bird as the 
Flamingo were overcome with surprising 
ease, and, in the end, a series of photographs 
was secured which we believe will illustrate 
in detail the home-life of this species. 


ScoFFERS at the necessity for accuracy in 
nature study, who say that so long as an in- 
terest is aroused in life out-of doors the means 
employed is quite immaterial, would, we 
trust, have a new conception of the respon- 
sibilities of those who seek to lead their 
fellows afield, rather than astray, after 
reading Mrs. Wright’s admirable editorial 
on this subject in the last number of Birp- 
Lore. In our opinion it would make an 
Audubon leaflet which could be used to 
great advantage. 

Amonc the notes on Warblers which have 
been sent, us and of which we will make due 
acknowledgement in a later issue, none have 
exceeded in interest and scientific value those 
by Mr. Isaac Bildersee on, the nesting habits 
of Lawrence’s Warbler, published in this 
issue of Birp-Lore. Indeed, we may add 
that the observations therein recorded are 
among the most definite and satisfactory of 
any concerning the puzzling relationships 
of Brewster’s and Lawrence’s Warblers 
with which we are familiar. 

Reference to the colored figures of all the 
birds involved, which were published in the 
last issue of Birp-Lore, will enable the 
student to whom specimens are not accessible 
readily to compare their color characters and 
at the same time to comprehend more clearly 
the various theories which have been ad- 
vanced to explain the status of Brewster’s 
and Lawrence’s Warblers. 

Observations made at a later date than 
those given by Mr. Bildersee, by Mr. Miller 
and others, left little room for doubt that 
all the six progeny of the Lawrence’s and 
Blue-winged Warbler showed oniy the 
characters of the female parent, that is the 
Blue-wing. Even admitting the truth of 
this belief, however, it does not follow that 
the union of the birds was not true hybridism. 
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“ You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 


Nor yet the wild bird’s song. 


Edited by MRS. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT and WILLIAM DUTCHER 
Communications relating to the work of the Audubon and other Bird Protective Societies should 


be addressed to Mrs. Wright, at Fairfield, Conn. 


Reports, etc., designed for this department should be 


sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 


Bird Protection Abroad—IV. Japan 
By T.S. PALMER 

In previous papers of this series attention 
has been called to the bird-protective meas- 
ures in force in three important British pos- 
sessions of the Old World: India, South 
Australia and New Zealand.* By way of 
contrast it may be interesting to present an 
outline of the regulations adopted in Japan, 
a country which is not only attracting much 
attention at the present time but one which 
in recent years has been an important, source 
of supply for certain birds used in the 
millinery trade. 

The Japanese Empire comprises nearly 
4,000 islands, which extend from 22° to 50° 
north latitude. Omitting Formosa, which 
has only recently been acquired, the four 
principal islands are Kiushu, Shikoku, 
Hondo, and Yesso or Hokkaido. These 
islands are situated between 31° and 46°, 
thus corresponding in latitude to the Pacific 
coast of America from the Gulf of California 
to the Columbia River. Their combined 
area equals approximately that of Montana, 
or of New England and the Middle States 
exclusive of Pennsylvania. Their topog- 
raphy is varied, and the diverse conditions 
existing at elevations between sea-level and 
over 12,000 feet, together with the extent in 
latitude, readily account for the variety in 
bird life. The birds are, however, still im- 
perfectly known and the distribution of many 
of the species remains to be worked out. 

The general game-law of Japan recog- 
nizes two main groups of birds, those which 
may be hunted during an open season and 
those which are protected throughout the 
year. These groups correspond to our 
game birds and non-game birds. For the 
first group two seasons are fixed: For 
Pheasants in general, Xiji, and Copper 
. *See Birp-Lore, V, pp. 37, 105, 173, 1903; VI, p. 
36, 1904. 


Pheasants, Yamadori, the close season ex- 
tends from March 1 to October 31 ; for the 
other game birds it extends from April 16 
to October 14, except on Yesso, where it 
is one month shorter —from April 16 to 
September 14. Thus six or seven months 
are allowed for hunting the following birds: 
Bulbuls, Hiyo; Gray Starlings, Mukudori ; 
Larks, Hibari; Shrikes, Mozu; Ptarmi- 
gan, Raicho; Quail, Uzura; Hazel Grouse, 
Ezoyamadori; Doves and Pigeons, Hato ; 
and Snipe and Woodcock, Shigi. 

The birds which are protected throughout 
the year, and consequently of most interest 
in this connection, are the following: 
Cranes, Tsuru ; Swallows, except Martins, 
Tsubame ; Marsh Tit, Kogara ; Coal Tit, 
Higara ; Great Tit, Shijukara ; Nuthatch, 
Gojukara; Long-tailed Tit, Enaga; 
Eastern Gold-crest, Kikuitadaki; Fan- 
tailed Warbler, Sekka ; Willow Warbler, 
Mushikui; Japanese Blue Flycatcher, Ruri; 
Flycatchers, Hitaki; Paradise Flycatcher, 


Sankocho; Wagtails, Sekirei; Wrens, 
Misosazai; Little Cuckoo, Hototogisu ; 
Cuckoo, Kakko; Goatsucker, Yotaka ; 


Scops Owl, Mimizuku; Ural Owl, Fukuro; 
Siberian Black Kite, Tobi; and Common 
Buzzard, Kusotobi. It is also unlawful to 
take, buy or sell the eggs or young of any 
of these birds. 

The Japanese game-law contains some 
admirable features which are found in some 
of our state laws and which it would be 
advantageous for us to make more general. 
Thus explosives, poisons, spring. guns, 
pitfalls and dangerous traps are not, to be 
used in capturing game; shooting between 
sunset and sunrise is prohibited ; per- 
mission must be obtained to hunt on culti- 
vated or enclosed lands belonging to another 
person; no hunting is allowed in the Im- 
perial preserves, along public roads, in 
public parks, in cemeteries, or within the 
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precincts of shrines and temples; and shoot- 
ing may be prohibited within certain limits 
by the governor of a prefecture, if he deems 
it necessary to take such action. 

Licenses are required to trap or shoot, and 
these licenses must be carried by the owner 
when in the field, must be returned to the 
authorities who granted them within thirty 
days after the date of expiration, and are 
subject to inspection by police, gendarmes, 
forest officers, or the chief of a city, town 
or village. Two series of licenses are in 
use : A, for capture of live birds or game 
with nets, lime rope or lime twigs, and 
B, for shooting. Each series is issued in 
three colors, for three different classes of 
persons, determined by the amount of taxes 
paid by the holder. First-class licenses 
(buff) are issued upon payment of 20 yen 
($10) to persons paying not less than 100 
yen income tax, 500 yen land tax, or 150 
yen business tax; second-class licenses 
(green) are issued upon payment of 10 yen 
($5) to persons paying not less than 3 yen 
income tax, 30 yen land tax, or 20 yen busi- 
ness tax. Third-class licenses (red) are 


issued to persons not belonging to either the 


first or the second class. The same rates 
apply to any members of the holder’s family. 

It will be noticed that although the law 
protects a number of birds, and among 
them several Hawks and Owls, it extends 
no protection whatever to Grebes, Gulls, 
Terns, Ducks, Geese or other water-birds 
or to many of the land-birds. ‘Two species 
which are conspicuous in millinery trim- 
mings, the White Tern and the Japanese 
Waxwing, are apparently unprotected. If 
the list of protected species were extended to 
include these and some others, and provi- 
sions were added covering export of birds 
or feathers and possession and sale of 
plumage, Japan would have a law which, 
properly enforced, ought to accomplish its 
object of effectively protecting both game- 
and other birds. 


National Committee Notes 
By THE CHAIRMAN 
A statesman once said that a country could 
not be prosperous or happy unless it had a 
public debt, as otherwise the people would 
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not be interested in the welfare of the state. 
If this be the correct standard, the National 
Committee has every reason for congratula- 
tion, as, notwithstanding the utmost efforts 
of the Chairman, along the line of scrimping 


_and saving, a big deficit at the end of the 


fiscal year is staring him in the face. War- 
dens must be paid, according to agreement; 
the educational leaflets should not be dis- 
continued, but all this costs money, and the 
outgo for some time has been larger than the 
income, and the balance on hand of the 
Thayer Fund has been growing less and less. 
This is our public debt, and how can the 
Audubon members and the readers of Birp- 
Lore be happy and contented unless they 
personally take the matter of finance to heart? 
The hundred thousand Audubon members 
in the United States can, with very little in- 
dividual exertion, secure one dollar each to- 
ward the permanent endowment of the 
National Committee. There are thousands 
of persons who simply need the work of the 
Audubon Societies brought to their attention 
in order that they may become liberal sup- 
porters of it. Will not the junior Audubon 
members, everywhere, start at once a popuiar 
subscription of small amounts, to be placed 
in the permanent endowment fund? How 
proud and happy every junior will be in 
after-life to know that he took part in the 
initial movement to endow and thus perpet- 
uate the work of the Audubon Societies! 

By a letter vote, which was almost unani- 
mous, it has been decided to incorporate the 
National Committee in the State of New 
York. The corporate name, ‘ National,’ 
‘will indicate the scope of the work. The 
corporation laws of New York State do not 
make it necessary for more than one of the 
trustees and members of the Committee to 
reside in that state. The act of incorpora- 
tion has not been completed as yet, owing 
to the time it has taken to determine the 
state in which to incorporate ; however, sub- 
stantial progress has been made. 

Glorious news from Louisiana! The 
model law for non-game birds will be in force 
in that state on and after August 9! Look 
back! Two years since, the eftort for good 
bird-legislation was defeated, and today the 
state has the best non-game bird-law in the 
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United States; for the bill submitted by the 
Audubon Society was the result of all of the 
legislative experience since Audubon work 
began. How was this result obtained ? 
Simply by the strenuous efforts of good men 
and women throughout the state who im- 
mediately, after the defeat of 1902, started a 
campaign of education. When the citizens 
of a commonwealth learn the value of bird 
life, the demand for its protection is a natural 
sequence. How powerful this force can be 
is illustrated by the following bit of what is 
now history. House Bill No. 103 was a 
“* Proposed Law for the Protection of Non- 
Game Birds. An Act for the Protection of 
Birds other than Game Birds and their 
. Nests, and to Provide for the Punishment 
of Violations Thereof. Drafted and pub- 
lished by the Audubon Society of Lou- 
isiana.” The bill was sent to a Committee 
and it was by them reported back to the 
House, amended in Section 7, relating to 
the traffic in live birds. It was the last de- 
spairing effort of the cage-bird dealers to 
perpetuate their cruel and wasteful trade. 
The House did not approve of this amend- 
ment, signifying its disapproval by a vote of 
82 to 2. It immediately passed the bill as 
originally offered, by the same vote. June 
24 the Senate passed the bill without a dis- 
senting vote, and on June 29 the Governor 
officially notified the General Assembly that 
he had signed House Bill No. 103. It takes 
but a few words to tell this story to the bird- 
loving public, but it took months of time 
ana much hard labor on the part of the 
President of the Audubon Society and his 
co-workers to accomplish the result, which 
could not have been secured without the great 
aid given by Mr. Page Baker, managing 
editor of the ‘ Times-Democrat,’ who 
gave the most efficient help through the edi- 
torial and news columns of his paper. The 
thanks of all bird-loving people are due for 
such a high standard of civics. The pas- 
sage of the model law in Louisiana is the cap- 
stone in the arch of legal protection in the 
United States, as it enables the Committee 
to prevent the sale and traffic in all parts of 
the country of such species as Mockingbirds, 
Cardinals, Nonpareils and Indigo- Buntings, 
through the enforcement of ‘The Lacey 


Act.’ <A few weeks since the Chairman 
visited the store of a bird dealer in New 
York, and in one large cage saw not less than 
sixty Mockingbirds, some of them so young 
that when the cage was approached the poor 
birds hopped to the wire netting fluttering 
their wings and opening their mouths to be 
fed. As nine-tenths of all the native cage- 
birds offered for sale in the United States were 
trapped or stolen from nests in Louisiana, 
the officers and members of the several State 
Audubon Societies need have no hesitancy 
in bringing action against cage-bird dealers 
who persist in the trade; however, it will be 
prudent in all cases to submit the facts to the 
Chairman for advice as to how to proceed 
legally in the matter. 

In Massachusetts the effort to obtain pro- 
tection for the beneficial Hawks and Owls 
was unsuccessful. The chairman of the Fish 
and Game Committee advised the introducer 
of the bill “that the Committee favored it, 
but thought it had no chance with the 
House.” He suggested, therefore, that it 
be laid aside for consideration at the next 
session, and in the meantime an educational 
campaign be conducted with the members 
and the rural districts. The sessions of 
the Legislature in Massachusetts being an- 
nual, another effort for this very desirable 
legislation can be made early in 1905, and 
in the interim the: advice of the Fish and 
Game Committee can be followed by the 
Audubon Society. The large number of 
local secretaries representing the Society 
should render this special educational work 
very easy of accomplishment. Notwithstand- 
ing all efforts to protect the Least Terns 
breeding on Martha’s Vineyard, the colony 
seems destined to be gradually exterminated 
by egging. A visit to Katama Beach by a 
resident of the Island, who is a warm friend 
of bird protection and who freely gives his 
services, revealed the fact that some vandals 
had visited the breeding-ground and, as far 
as could be judged by the empty nests, had 
illegally taken not less than 300 eggs. The 
Committee at once published in the ‘ Vine- 
yard Gazette’ an offer of a reward of $25 
for evidence that would convict the egg 
thieves. 

The splendid legislative work of Mr. 
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George H. Mackay, of Massachusetts, de- 
serves special mention, inasmuch as, single- 
handed, he has been the means of securing 
the adoption of laws the influence of which 
reaches far beyond the borders of his own 
state. Among them is the section relating 
to shore and marsh birds ( Limicolz) , 
which reads as follows: “Whoever buys, 
sells, exposes for sale or has in possession 
any of the birds named in and protected by 
sections five or seven of this chapter, during 
the time within which the taking or killing 
thereof is prohibited, whenever or wherever 
the aforesaid birds may have been taken or 
killed, shall be punished by a fine of ten 
dollars for each bird.” 

That this beneficent law has been the 
means of saving the lives of thousands of 
shore-birds during the spring migration of 
1904 is proved by the following: Dr. L. B. 
Bishop states: “Capt. E. Z. Gould, the 
chief market hunter of shore-birds in Dare 
county, N. C., writes me that the new 
Massachusetts law preventing the sale of 
spring-shot shore-birds has made him give 
up shooting this spring. In addition to his 
own gun, he had four men shooting for him 
in the spring of 1902.” Mr. Mackay 
writes: “ You can add to the Gould episode 
from North Carolina another from New 
Jersey. W. E. Horner & Co., of West 
Creek, large shippers of spring birds, wrote to 
a firm of game dealers in Boston asking how 
many birds the firm could handle this spring. 
The reply was that they could not handle 
any, owing to the new law. Undoubt- 
edly this law affected many other por- 
tions of the country; market hunters will 
not kill birds that they cannot sell or dispose 
of. The sportsmen of the country certainly 
owe to Mr. Mackay a debt of gratitude for 
this admirable legislation, which will do 
much to perpetuate the fast-disappearing 
shore- and marsh-birds. 

A short tour of inspection along the Vir- 
ginia coast was taken by the Chairman early 
in July, the details of which will be given 
in the annual report of the Committee; for 
the present it is only necessary to state that 
the most determined and watchful guardian- 
ship will be necessary for a long period to 
prevent the gradual but sure disappearance 
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of the marsh- and beach-breeding birds of 
that section. 

Mr. William Alanson Bryan, Curator of 
Birds of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum 
of Honolulu, H. I., has been in the States 
for some months on professional work. While 
he was in New York City a conference was 
held with the Chairman, with the result 
that Mr. Bryan will return to his home 
thoroughly enthused with the idea of estab- 
lishing a Hawaiian Audubon Society, which 
will not only undertake to protect the birds 
of the Island of Oahu, but of all the islands 
of the Hawaiian group, and in addition 
such of the other Oceanic Islands as are 
under the jurisdiction of the United States. 
To that end he will prepare a detailed 
statement of the conditions which obtain at 
the several islands, with the needs for protec- 
tion and with suggestions as to means to 
prevent the extinction of certain island forms 
of birds which have already become exceed- 
ingly rare. His report will be addressed 
to the Chief Executive of the United States, 
President Roosevelt, trusting that his great 
interest for bird preservation will cause him 
to direct the report into the proper channels 
for governmental aid. In this connection it 
is suggested that the British and German 
Societies for the Protection of Birds ask 
their respective Governments to give protec- 
tion to the birds indigenous to the Polyne- 
sian Islands severally belonging to them. 
Mr. Bryan states that there is a Japanese 
corporation which is now actively engaged 
in collecting sea-birds’ plumage for the 
Berlin, Paris and London feather markets. 

Rev. W. R. Lord, of Massachusetts, on 
the invitation of a number of bird-lovers in 
Washington, visited in June that far-off 
northwestern state. During the month he 
was there he delivered many lectures and 
gave bird talks to a large number of teachers, 
scholars and the general public, with the 
result that great interest in bird pro- 
tection was aroused. Mr. Lord writes that 
undoubtedly a little later in the season an 
Audubon Society will be formally launched 
in Washington. On his way home Mr. Lord 
stopped at Detroit, Michigan, and gave an 
illustrated bird talk in that city under the 
auspices of the Michigan Audubon Society. 
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The American Sparrow Hawk 


By WILLIAM DUTCHER 


Chairman National Committee of Audubon Societies 


DESCRIPTION 


Adult Male.— General aspect above bright rufous; top of head bluish slate with rufous crown patch, which 
varies very greatly in size in different individuals; a series of large black patches commences under eyes and ex- 
tends to back of neck; back barred with black, in some birds profusely, others very slightly; sub-terminal broad 
band of black on tail, followed by white tip; outer feathers of tail and sometimes others marked with black and 
white, showing conspicuously from below; wing. upper part bluish, more or less spotted or barred with black, 
long quill feathers black, inner web barred with white, showing conspicuously from underneath; under parts 
varying from almost white to deep buff, more or less spotted, with black on sides and belly; throat white. 

Adult Female.—General appearance above rufous, very heavily barred with black; head like that of male, show- 
ing similar individual variation; wing, long quill feathers, black spotted on upper surface with rufous, but show- 
ing silvery, barred with black, from below; underneath, whitish, heavily streaked with brown, varying in shade 
from pale to very dark. 

The variation in the pattern of plumage of the Sparrow Hawks is very remarkable, making it extremely dif- 
ficult to accurately describe the species. In a large series of specimens, hardly any two birds are exactly alike 
in detail. 

Immature.— Plumage very similar to adults, the sexes being distinguishable as soon as the young are able 
to fly. 

Sixe.— Male, from end of bill to end of tail varies from 8.75 to 10.50 inches; the female is larger, varying 
from 9.50 to 12 inches. 

Nest.— Is in a cavity of some kind; a hole in a tree, either natural or the work of some Woodpecker, and, 
where trees are not available, a hole in a sandstone cliff or in a clay bank. 

Eggs.— Usually from three to five, which vary in color from clear white to buff or cream; spotted, blotched, 
marbled, or sprinkled with shades of walnut brown, chestnut, cinnamon, rufous and ochraceous in varying pat- 
terns. “Scarcely any two sets are exactly alike.” (Bendire.) 

Distribution. —The Sparrow Hawk is found in all parts of North America, from Great Slave Lake southward to 
eorthern South America. West of the Rocky Mountains a slightly different species is recognized, known as the 
Desert Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparverius phalena), and in Lower California is still another species, called St. Lucas 
Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparverius insularis); however, for the purposes of this leaflet, which is issued to call at- 
tention to the economic value of the Sparrow Hawks, but one species is described. The actual difference between 
he three species is so very slight that only the most expert and critical ornithologist can observe it; the lay- 
man can see no difference in the plumages, and as the habits of ail are the same, and all deserve protection, 
«consideration as separate subspecies is not necessary at this time. 


The Sparrow Hawk is the smallest of the North American Hawks, and is also our most 
beautiful species, as well as being one of the most beneficial. Its name is singularly inap- 
propriate, as it in no way resembles a Sparrow in form or habits, nor does it eat them to 
any serious extent. If it could be renamed at the present time, it might very properly be 
called the Grasshopper Hawk, because it destroys such enormous quantities of these destruc- 
tive insects. The only species that the Sparrow Hawk can be confused with is the Pigeon 
Hawk or the Sharp-shinned Hawk. While it is always somewhat difficult to recognize some 
birds while flying, or even while at rest, yet it may be done by a careful observer, and it 
should be done in the case of the Sparrow Hawk because of its great worth and entire lack 
of harmful qualities. 

The large amount of chestnut color on the back and tail of both sexes of the Sparrow 
Hawk is a strong distinguishing mark, the Pigeon Hawk and Sharp-shinned Hawk being 
much darker. 

Below, the Sparrow Hawk presents a much lighter effect than the two other species, 
which are heavily barred or streaked underneath. The length of the wings is another very 
marked point of difference in the Sparrow Hawks. When the Sparrow Hawk is perched 
with wings folded they reach nearly to the end of the tail, while the wings of the Sharp- 
shinned Hawk fall far short of it. The flight of these small Hawks differs quite materi- 
ally, the Sparrow Hawk being much given to hovering in the open, when it will drop to 
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the ground with a not very rapid motion and seize its humble game of a grasshopper and 
fly back to a perch and eat it. 

: The Pigeon Hawk and Sharp-shinned Hawk make a few rapid wing-strokes and then 
sail for some distance. The Sparrow Hawk hunts and perches in open places, while the 
Sharp-shinned Hawk confines itself to the woods and thickets, perching in a tree where it 
may be hidden. The note of the Sparrow Hawk is ‘ Killee, killee, killee,’ which once 
heard will always serve to distinguish this species from the two others with which it may 
be confounded. 

Another very excellent means of identification of the Sparrow Hawk, if seen at or near 
its nesting site, is the location of the nest; if it is in a hole of any kind it is almost sure to 
belong to a Sparrow Hawk, while if it is a nest built of sticks and other material in the 
branches of a tree it is equally sure to be the nest of a Pigeon or Sharp-shinned Hawk. 

As the Pigeon Hawk is not often found breeding within the limits of the United States, 
the tree nest, if found south of the Canadian border, will very likely be that of the Sharp- 
shinned Hawk. 

These several! distinguishing marks are given with the earnest hope that farmers, sports- 
men and others who, in the past, have killed all Hawks, will in the future spare the Spar- 
row Hawk, owing to its great value to agriculture. When in doubt regarding the identity 
of a small Hawk, give the benefit of the doubt to the Hawk, and refrain from killing it, for 
you may thus spare a valuable bird, belonging to a species that during every twelve months 
renders service to the agricultural industry of the country that is far beyond computation, 
but if measured in dollars and cents would reach to very high figures. 

This appeal for protection of the Sparrow Hawks, and the statements as to their value, 
would be worthless if they could not be supported by facts. 

In the exhaustive report on this species, made in 1893, by Dr. A. K. Fisher, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, will be found indisputable facts that prove the absolute 
value of this Hawk as a grasshopper- and rodent-destroyer, and, on the other hand, will 
show how little harm it does. 

Three hundred and twenty stomachs were examined, which had been collected in widely 
separated parts of the country, and in all seasons of the year. In only one stomach was 
found remains of a game-bird; (it also contained 29 insects). This fact shows that the 
sportsmen have no excuse for killing a Sparrow Hawk, as it certainly does not molest game- 
birds. Fifty-three stomachs contained remains of other birds, the species being one that lived 
on or very near the ground. In almost every instance the stomachs of these 53 Hawks contained, 
in addition, insects or rodents of some kind. Eighty-nine birds had been eating mice of 
some species, while 24 Hawks had been eating other mammals, reptiles or batrachians. Two 
hundred and fifteen birds had been eating insects of various kinds, largely grasshoppers, 
crickets, beetles, caterpillars, etc. A stomach of a Hawk collected at Lockport, N. Y., in 
August, contained 30 crickets; another, collected In Dakota county, Nebraska, in July, 
Contained a gopher and 38 insects; another, from Cedar county, Nebraska, in August, 
contained 35 grasshoppers, 24 crickets, 1 dragon-fly and 2 spiders; a West Virginia bird 
had eaten 25 grasshoppers, 10 katydids and ro crickets; an Alabama bird, late in Novem- 
ber, had eaten 25 grasshoppers, 5 crickets and 2 larve; while another, in February, had 
eaten a cotton rat. 

Dr. Fisher summarizes as follows: “The subject of the food of this Hawk is one “of 
great interest, and, considered in its economic bearings, is one that should be carefully 
studied. The Sparrow Hawk is almost exclusively insectivorous, except when insect food is 
difficult to obtain. In localities w-ere grasshoppers and crickets are abundant these 
Hawks congregate, often in moderate-sized flocks, and gorge themselves continuously. 
Rarely do they touch any other form of food until either by the advancing season or other 
natural causes the grasshopper crop is so lessened that their hunger cannot be appeased 
without undue exertion. Then other kinds of insects and other forms of life contribute to 
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their fare; and beetles, spiders, mice, shrews, small snakes, lizards, or even birds may be 
required to bring up the balance. 

“In some places in the West and South telegraph poles pass for miles through treeless 
plains and savannas. For lack of better perches, the Sparrow Hawks often use these poles 
for resting places, from which they make short trips to pick up a grasshopper or mouse, 
which they carry back to their perch. At times, when grasshoppers are abundant, such a 
line of poles is pretty well occupied by these Hawks. In the vicinity of Washington, D. C., 
remarkable as it may appear to those who have not interested themselves specially in the 
matter, it is the exception not to find grasshoppers or crickets in the stomachs of the Spar- 
row Hawks, even when killed during the months of January and February, unless the 
ground is covered with snow. It is wonderful how the birds can discover the half-con- 
cealed, semi-dormant insects, which in color so closely resemble the ground or dry grass. 
Whether they are attracted by a slight movement, or distinguish the form of their prey as it 
sits motionless, is difficult to prove, but in any case the acuteness of their vision is of a char- 
acter which we are unable to appreciate. 

“Feeding on insects so exclusively as they do, it is to be presumed that they destroy a 
considerable number of beneficial kinds, as well as spiders, which they find in the same lo- 
calities as the grasshoppers. However, examination of their stomach contents shows the 
number to be so small, compared with that of the noxious species, that it is hardly worth 
considering. 

“In the spring, when new ground or meadow is broken by the plow, they often become 
very tame if not molested. They fly down, even alighting under the very horses for an in- 
stant in their endeavor to capture an unearthed mouse or insect.” 


Stucy Points for Teachers and Students 


Where is this Hawk found? Does it remain in your locality in winter? If not found in your locality in 
winter. when does it arrive in the spring? When does it leave in the fall? Is it rare or abundant in your 
section? What harm to agriculture is done by grasshoppers? By crickets? By mice and other rodents? How 
can you distinguish the Sparrow Hawks from Pigeon Hawks and Sharp-shinned Hawks? Give some reasons, 


based on your personal observations, why the Sparrow Hawk should be protected. 


For valuable information regarding the Sparrow Hawks, consult the reference books 
named in Leaflet No. 8, Marsh Hawk. 


Additional copies of this leaflet may be procured of William Dutcher, chairman, 
525 Manhattan avenue, New York city. 


THE TWO BEST OUTDOOR BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Mr. STEWART E. WHITE'S 
THE MAGIC FOREST 


“It is marvelous how Mr White has caught the outdoor atmosphere . . . the result is a real 
triumph of art. No better book could be put in a young boy’s hands, and his elders can read it with 
equal pleasure.""— Zhe New York Sun. 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS. CLOTH, $1.50 


Mr. EDWYN SANDYS in 
TRAPPER “JIM” 


. . « accomplishes a quite unusual feat—that of combining a cheerful, lively, amusing story 
about boys and for boys with full instruction in such subjects as trapping, fishing, shooting, taxidermy, 
and kindred matters . . . it would be hard to find any boy fond of outdoor life who would not rejoice 
to have this book.’’—7he Outlook. 


SCIENTIFIC, COMPLETE AND CLEAR 


B I R D S By A. H. Evans, M.A. 
Pe a Clare College, Cambridge 
a CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. IX 
EDITED BY 
S. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S. ann A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge Fully iMlustrated Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Superintendent of the Cloth, 8v0. University Lecturer on 
University Museum of Zodlogy 83 50 net the Morphology of Invertebrates 


Prefixed to each group is a brief summary of their Structure and Habits. It is 
rarely complete, more so than,any book of its class published, and the descrip- 
tions, though brief, are clear and, whenever necessary, illustrated by drawings made 
specially for this work. The Scheme of Classification is of great value. 


See also UPLAND GAME BIRDS in The American 
Sportsman’s Library described on another page 


BOOKS ABOUT OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE 
By Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE 
Sun- Dials and Roses of Yes- | Old Time Gardens 


terday 


Garden Delights which are Here Displayed | 
in Very Truth and are Moreover Regarded Life in Colonial Days,” Child Life in Co- 
as Emblems | lonial Days,” “ Stage-Coach and Tavern 
Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50, met; postage, 20 cts. Days,” etc. Illustrated from many beauti- 
Also a limited edition of 100 copies on ful photographs collected by the author 
large paper, etc., $20, net. Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50 met. Postage, 20 cts. 


A Book of the Sweet o’ the Year 
Newly set forth by the author of ‘‘ Home 


THE GARDEN OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE 
Recorded by the Gardener 


With eight photogravure illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50.° 
 Preéminently restful and refreshing, so real and direct is it, so flooded with sunshine."'"— 7he Outlook 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 
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BIRD BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG PEOP 
ane READIN 4, 
OUR NATIVE BIRDS  g& —SRANCH- "G 


MILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
. ~@ How to Protect Them and How to 
Especially suit- ¢ 
able for usein $ Attract Them to Our Homes..... 
the school-room or $ ' 
as supplementary ¢ By D. LANGE 
work. § instructor in Nature-Study in Schools of St Pa.‘ 
§ Author of “A Manual of Nature-Study,” etc. 
‘“‘The book is a unique and valuable contribution to the subjects o ady 
y+ 7s pea and we wish for it the widest possible circulation.””.—F. ra. v., in 


CITIZEN BIRD... wed 


» 


Scenes from Bird-life in Plain 
English for beginners .... 


By MABEL O. WRIGHT and DR. ELLIOTT COUES 


Profusely Illustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Cr. 8vo. $1.50 net. Postage, 17 cts. 


“‘An extremely praiseworthy attempt to teach children about our domestic 
birds, by encouraging them to observe the living creatures rather than the inani- 
mate ‘specimen.’ More than a hundred accurate and spirited illustrations add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the volume.’’—The Nation. 


‘* By far the best bird book for boys and girls yet published in America.’’ 
—C. H. M., in Science 


BIRDCRAFT .... POPULAR AND HELPFUL 


Third Edition 


“ s@onene, 

interest- 
ing and help- 
ful,and should 
be in the li- 
brary of every 
lover of birds.’’ 


— Science 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, 
Game and Water Birds . 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Author of “ Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts,” “ Citizen Bird,” ete 
With Eighty Plates by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 
Small 4to, $2.50 net. Postage, 19 cts. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Edited by CASPER WHITNEY. 20 Fully lilustrated Volumes 
Bound in Cloth, gilt. Crown 8vo, gilt tops, $2.00 net per volume (postage 15 cts.) 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 


THE DEER FAMILY 


By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT and others. Illustrated by CARL 
RunGius. With maps by Dr. C, HART 
MERRIAM. 


SALMON AND TROUT 


By DEAN SAGE, W. C. HARRIS 
and C. H. TOWNSEND. Illustrated 
by A. B. Frost and others, 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS 


By EDWIN SANDYS and T. S. 
VAN DYKE. Illustrated by Louis 
AGassiz FuEerTEs, A B. Frost, J. O. 
NuGENT and C, L. BuLL. 


THE NEXT VOLUMES 
THE BISON, MUSK OX, SHEEP AND 
GOAT FAMILY 
THE BEAR FAMILY 


In preparation; to be issued w 


Photography for the Sportsman Naturalist 

The Sporting Dog 

The American Race Horse, The Running 
Horse 

Trotting and Pacing 

Riding and Driving 

Baseball! and Football 


JUST READY: 


THE WATER-FOWL FAMILY 


By L. C. SANFORD, L. B. BISHOP 
and T.S. VAN DYKE. Illustrated by 
L. A. FuertTeEs, A. B. Frost and 
C. L. BuLt. 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH 
AND OTHERS 
By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 
Illustrated by MARTIN JUSTICE and 
CHARLES F. W. MIELATZz. 


THE BIG GAME FISHES 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
By CHARLES F. HOLDER. _ Illus- 
trated by CHARLES F. W. MIELATz 
and others. 


TO FOLLOW WILL BE: 
COUGAR, WILD CAT, WOLF AND FOX 
GUNS, AMMUNITION AND TACKLE 


ithin the next year and a half: 


Yachting, Smali- Boat Sailing and 
Canoeing 

Rowing, Track Athietics and Swimming, 

Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Wrestling, 
Racquets, Squash, Court Tennis 

Skating, Hockey, Ice Yachting, Coast- 
ing, Skate Sailing 


THE AUTHORS of the volumes named include only men whose reputations are national as authorities 
on the sports of which they write. Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT opens the series with papers on deer, 
elk and antelope, aided by D. O. Extiot and A. |. SToNnk, supplemented with an account of Pa- 
cific Coast varieties by T. S. VAN Dyke, who in other volumes writes of the upland pen and the 
water-fowl of the same region; Epwi1n SANpys treats also on je gee game, L. C. SANFoRD and 
L. B. BisHop of water-fow!, while the volumes on different kinds of fishing are contributed by such 
well-known writers on the spore as Dean SaGe, C. H. TOWNSEND, Ws. C. HARRIS, JAMES A. 
HENSHALL, who contributes the volume on Bass, Pike, Perch, etc., and CHARLES F, HOLDER, who 
describes the big game fishes. é 

THE ARTISTS are of equally high rank, each as a specialist in the illustration of the subject treated, 
including Carl Rungius for drawings of animals; Louis Agassiz Fuertes, A. B. Frost, C. L. Bull and 
others, in the volumes on birds; A. B. Frost, C. F. W. Mielatz, Martin Justice and others, in the 
oo on fishing ; the new volume on the big game fish will contain eight plates in color by C. F. W 

ielatz. 

THE SET will be at once the most adequate, authoritative and comprehensive series on American sport 
ever issued ; it will be an incomparably valuable part of the Library of every man who knows the 
delights of rifle, rod or gun. 


Each bound in cloth, gilt, crown 8vo, gilt tops, $2.00 net (postage 15cts.) 


For a full descriptive circular of the Library, with particulars as to 
special terms to subscribers to the set, address the publishers 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 


J. Horace McFariaxo Company, Mr. Pucasant Press, Harrissure, PA. 


Mrs. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT’S Stories 


'' Fragrant books that unfailingly quicken one's sense of the 
joy and fineness of beautiful living . . . friendly, savory, 
wholesome and genuine.’'—BOSTON HERALD. 


AUNT JIMMY’S WILL. tiiustratea by FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN. Cloth. $1.50. 


A story for girls, which should spread the gospel of sunshine in an inspiring way. 


DOGTOWN: Being Some Chapters from the Annals of the 
Waddles Farnily. INlustrated from photographs by the author samo. 
Cioth, $1.50, net. Postage, 16 cents 


A complete story by itself, but introducing characters already known to the read- 
ers of ‘‘Tommy-Anne”’ and ‘‘ Wabeno.”’ It is especially a book for dog lovers. 


TOMMY -ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS. iiiustrates by atsent 


BLASHFIELD. Cloth. $: so 


‘“*The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, and led on 
to make new discoveries for himself.’’—7h%e Nation. 


WABENO, THE MAGICIAN. — Fully ittustratea by JOSEPH M. GLEESON. 


Cloth. $1.50 


“A sequel to ‘Tommy-Anne,’ which created something of a sensation in lit- 
erature for children a year ago, by reason of its quaint and bright originality.’’ 
—N. E. Journal of Education. 


THE DREAM FOX STORY BOOK with so aetna by OLIVER HERFORD. 


Small 4to. $1.g0, net. Postage, 13 cents 


‘‘Even quainter, queerer and jollier than Mrs. WRIGHT'S —. -Anne,' are 
u 


Billy Button’s remarkable, comical, lively adventures, most fitly illustrated by 


Oliver Herford.’’— The Outlook. 


FLOWERS ANDO FERNS IN THEIR HAUNTS. with ittustrations trom 
photographs by the author and jJ. HORACE McFARLAND. iamo, cloth. 
$2.50, net. Postage, :8 cents 


A book about the wild flowers written from a new point of view—their relation to 
the landscape. The illustrations are novel and interesting. 


FOUR-FOOTED AMERICANS AND THEIR KIN.  Evitea by FRAmK m. 
CHAPMAN. Illustrated by ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. Cioth. $1.50, net. 
Postage, '6 cents 


‘‘Books like this are cups of delight to wide-awake and inquisitive girls and 
boys. Here is a gossipy history of American quadrupeds, bright, entertaining 
and thoroughly instructive.’’— The Independent. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


